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> By REV. ALBERT D. BOLDEN, D.D. 
i? the Pilgrim Fathers Memorial Church, as, and author of 
: Pax Christi, etc. 


: distinguished Jesus? own eschatology from previous forms was . . 
2 already lived in the miracle of the new age which was active even 
1 present; that with clear vision he saw something already developing 
wowing around himself; that he knew himself to be supported by 
> which . . . were already penetrating the world, and supported and 
by these powers he worked and preached.”—Rudolph Otto, “Kingdom 
id and Son of Man”. 


the Church is to fulfill her holy task of leading mankind 
a Final Politics, as well as into spiritual salvation and the 
mre not really separable, she must propound a more satis- 
ry doctrine of her relation to the State. 

is a mischievous error for the Church to assume that the 
ines of the State of St. Augustine, of Luther or Calvin are 
ionger valid or even useful in the modern world. There is 
»0m in this atomic age for the purely defensive State and 
inly none for the aggressive state. If we agree that it is 
‘or men, to-day, to plan for a secure State let alone for an 

State, whilst they continue to tolerate atomic or bacter- 
ical warfare, then the very basis of these outworn policies 
2 led the Church of the past to such tragic errors, is en- 
- removed. —— 
or it was this very problem of how to accommodate the 
ch as an institution pledged to Love to the State as an 
ution ‘bound to use violence that occasioned those, now 
ete, doctrines. Augustine, writing Ciritas Dei with the Roman 
ir alling to a — him, Luther theologising hastily 


er a medieval city—these were all fun- 
perils saving the Church in a world bristling 


teu this, th reir re specti ve -teaeni ing S5 


ip Bones. the Church—but at what a ‘price!— 
Soul and Her — and the deliverance of the 


biterefote without traversing once more, 
useam, the findings: of these giants of 
'e have a new age to face and serve and 
retreat from the respective gospels of 
1 Kno = Ne ae the a poe 


QCTOBER, 


nay ——-sion. It-is-doubtful, _however,—wh, 


_ the One body of the Lord. She must really cease to be a ‘con 
5 * of ? 
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The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial membership 
organization, seeks to deepen within the Church, the sense of social obli- 
gation and opportunity to study, from the Chirtstion point of view, social 
problems and their solutions and to promote social action in the spirit 
of Jesus. The Federation stands for the complete abolition of war. 
The Federation rejects the method of the struggle for profit as the 
economic base for society and seeks to replace it with social-economic 
planning to develop a society without class or group discriminations 
and privileges. In seeking these objectives the Federation does not com- 
mit its members to any specific program, but remains an inspirational 
and educational agency, proposing social changes by democratic decision, 
not by violence. 
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The Problem of Church and State 


new and more adequate conception of Church and State is to 
be found, I submit, in the conception of Communal Grace. This 
means a new conviction that the Community can be redeemed by 
Divine Grace as fully as the Individual believer. Indeed one 
must go farther and say the operation of Divine Grace upon the 
individual soul is left imperfect until the soul is clothed or 
orbited in a Community of Grace. The Christian believer does 
not cease to be a “social animal” because of his faith but becomes 
rather a “Social Person”—his sociableness is enhanced and per- 
fected. The Changed Heart yearns the more towards the Changed 
City. 

"This is the point of our challenge to the attitude still cher- 
ished in the main by the Church towards the State. 

There is a strange irony about the fact that while the New 
Testament warns the believer repeatedly against “conformity” to 
the world Church doctrine about the State, by making the State 
Divine in its own sphere, has compelled that “conformity” as a 
civic duty of Christians. It is true that the Free Churches in 
their emergence refused this conformity in the main but alas 
never was “conformity” so complete as in the world of our own 
time. 

Yet between the New ‘Teaarnerit ‘world’ that must not be loved 
or served, and the modern State is there a hair’s breadth of dif- 
ference, whether in the West or the East? The late Edward 
Shillito wrote eloquently of ‘Nationalism’ as the ‘modern re- 
ligion’ ousting Christianity and we in Britain and America have 
come perilously near to identifying Christianity with an un- 


_ critical acceptance of the British or American “way of life,” 


to use the modern euphemism for our rather complex national 
behaviours. Only when we see the modern State in such an ex- 
tremely ugly form as Nazism or Fascism, or some other ‘totalitar- 
inanism’ does it become apparent to us that the idea that “the 
State is Divine in its own sphere” may be a snare ae a delu- 


British and American systems as being so innocent and Christian. 


They will point to our pre-emption of global territory and oppor- — 
tunity and our frequent extremely selfish use of it in the presence 
‘place in the sun. stay 


of new and growing nations seeking a 
will accuse us, as Christians, of loving the ‘world’ too much. — 
_ From all of which it should become apparent that in redefin- 


| ing the relation of Church and State we must insist that the first 


consideration is that the Church shall be Herself—The Church— 

, each in bondage to some particular Stat 
ught in the net of States’ antagonisms. The | 
rself quickly as an Organism of su 


ces and potency wherever She —- 


i ghee 


her fu — 
from the prejudices common in our ees * will oxonienie® the | 


self in the person of Rome’s mighty emperor, lifted up humble 
Mother-Church to be the cement of empire. It was a colossal 
compliment but also a deadly snare. Overawed by such high 
patronage the Church failed utterly to control the subsequent 
social transformation and development. Her own ethic had been 
so individualist that she was unprepared for the exercise of any 
social direction. She had therefore to fall back upon an ‘interim 
ethic’ indeed (and what a long interim) namely the ethic of a 
necessary dualism between Church and State, between Christian 
and citizen. Whilst the convert facing the Church was met by 
absolute moral demands, as facing the World he was permitted 
to adopt the world’s lower standards of conduct. Scripture was 
strained to sanction a servile subservience to the State and St. 
Paul's injunction to obey the magistrate was invoked as a suf- 
ficient reason for stifling Christian protest at the inhumanities 
of the State. 

This glib quoting of St. Paul in his famous 13th Chapter of 
“Romans” misses at least three important facts. First of all 
that the passage in question deals with the civic behaviour of 
the Christian within a recognised and efficient code of law. 
“Magistrates are no terror to an honest man” Paul writes. Sec- 
ondly, Paul goes on without any sense of incongruity to say 
“He who loves his fellow-man has fulfilled the law,” “Love never 
wrongs a neighbor—that is why love is the fulfillment of the 
law.” In other words, Paul is obviously not prepared to brook 
any obedience to Magistrates that disobeys the Law of Love. 

Thirdly, St. Paul himself so far failed in obedience to Caesar 
as to suffer death at the hands of the Roman authority—so there 
must have been definite and wholesome limits for him, to the 
rule of the State. The truth is that this whole passage is too 
closely related to a condition of fairly sound civic order to be 
any warrant for the extension of its provisions to the anarchy 
of modern international and economic relations and of world-war. 
The common-sense of this conclusion is abundantly illustrated 
by the way in which revolt against bad law and established 
tyranny has repeatedly in history engaged the enthusiasm and 
energy of sincere Christian men. The kind of supine obedience 
to State authority that has been so tragically the modern fashion 
among Christians would never have produced a Magna Carta, 
a Protestant Reformation, a Commonwealth Parliament, the Pil- 
grim Fathers, Catholic Emancipation, a Reform Bill, or the Free 
Churches of Western Christendom. But the main point for us to 
grasp is that the attitude of the Church to the State, even alas in 
our own day has been dominated unjustifiably by the idea that 
in the secular world the Christian could not be a Christian—the 
writ of the Church did not run there—so that while as a Church- 
man the Christian serves one code of behaviour as a citizen he is 
allowed to serve another. He lives under two ethics—one for his 
life as a Christian in the Church, the other for his life as a 
citizen in the world. 

This was and still is a gigantic failure of Faith and Moral 
Courage at a point of supreme value for the Church—at its 
cutting edge upon secular society. It has reacted upon the Church 
in the form of encouraging hypocrisy and moral complacency 
over against the most shocking social conditions ranging all the 
way from the gross serfdom of the people in the middle ages, 
through the condoning of slavery in the eighteenth century and 
of slumdom, sweated labour, unem loyment, conscription and the 
most ferocious wars, in the ee period. It enabled cruel 
tyrants of other days to bow the knee in formal reverence of 
Christ, and the most callous modern exploiters of flesh and blood 
in these later days to pass as respectable Christian citizens. 

And not yet has the Church quite realized that she cannot 
be herself whilst she refuses to challenge effectively an evil 
world for at this present time, so subservient is she still to the 
State, that she is broken in fellowship by the preparation of still 
more hideous war between the Churches of the East and those 


of the West. Her failure of Faith permits her to break the Body 
of the Lord! = 


When neither the Church nor the World is saved or served — 


by this doctrine of dichotomy between Church and State, is it 
not high time to discard it and find a better? 

Let us then examine more constructively the conception of 
Communal Grace. 


Very early in the Old Testament there is a story that serves 
26, 
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as a starting-point. Abraham pleaded for the wicked cities 
Sodom and Gomorrah. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth ( 
right?” he exclaimed. And that right was Mercy. Again al 
again God promised mercy if Abraham could find a number } 
righteous souls among those citizens. Abrahiam kept reducilli 
the number, but the promise held till he gave up in despajj 

We are under no obligation to accept this story as an ad | 
quate picture of Divine Mercy. But we can say that it hol} 
promise of Divine action in response to the presence in lt 
world, of righteous men. There is a Communal Grace that Gi) 
is prepared to exercise. It is this truth that the Church hi 
faileduto greet with sufficient faith. This is her point of failur} 
Yet it was out of such a faith that the Church Herself wi. 
born. For when Our Lord faced a cruel and violent world wil . 
His Absolute of Love it was not He who was defeated ar) 
broken. Indeed He declared, “I, if I be lifted up, will drai 
all men unto Myself,” and the sequel of His elevation to tt 
cross has been an increasing victory of that very kind. Th 
shall this Church, which sprang into being on the virtue of H} 
sacrifice, fail to believe that if it challenges the present worl 
with His same Absolute of Love there will be any other resul# 
Because so far only very partially here and there, the Chure 
has had courage to do this shall we dare to say—this way li) 
only defeat and overthrow and disaster? How apposite is Che a 
terton’s caustic epigram as a comment on the Church’s failul 
of faith: “Christianity has not been tried and found wanting, & 
has been found difficult, and never tried.” Yet even amidi ti 
mire of disgraceful general compromise there have been tho# 
sporadic efforts and partial victories mentioned above. Spaq 
permits reference only to several outstanding instances. 


1. When the earlier Christian Churches faced the Rome 
Emperors with their “non possumus” “ the blood of 
martyrs was the seed of. the Church” and the Church 
the Martyrs became the Church of the Nicaean Counc# 
What Communal Grace was there! This was true althou, 
the victory was misused and lost in age-long corruptio— 

2. In 1620, a symbolic quintessence of Church-loyalty wi} 
driven to risk the ocean in a tiny vessel, The Mayflowe® 
In its humble cabin was drawn up a model document fii 
a Free Democratic Society and although fifty per ceij 
of that gallant band did not live a year after landing in 
new world, the greatest Republic of history leapt fro: 
their loins. Was God with or against the Pilgrim Fathent 

3. Another quintessence of Church-loyalty distilled itse 
from the Compromising Church, in Ashley Cooper, Ea 
of Shaftesbury, and William Wilberforce and their con 
panions, alas so few, in the eighteenth century. The 1 
spective extensions of Divine Mercy to a suffering worl 
achieved by those two men, were carried through in th 
teeth of the fiercest opposition of both Church and Wo 
Yet who doubts now where the true Church was focusse| 
in that stretch of history? § 

But these instances are meant only to point the way to th 

stupendous victory which awaits a Church which in this mo 
age, will unanimously set its own way of life and its own s 
ards of action against those of the world. ad 

The Church is the Conscience of the State, its moral G 

and Leader and all Her strength must be given to turing 
State to Her own nature, as a Free Society of Mutual 
and Service. 

This means that the Church will refuse to accept that co 

cept of the State which sets it as compelled by its function t 
pursue un-Christian policies and behaviours. In other words 
is for the Church to reshape the very constitution of the 
to embody Her ethic of Love. She must not surrender the 
to an evil blue-print of its function assumed to be unavoidable 
The State is not there to enforce inhuman law or good 1 
inhumanly, she is not bound to behave like a brute to otl 
States, she is not to be regarded ‘as necessarily the lowest n 
mon denominator of human morality. The State is there 
lifted and redeemed by the Church, not merely thro: 
greatest sons acting as politicians of a better quality, but 
herself, as the Church, acting with corporate nana p 
; Continued on Page 28 
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PEACE PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITES 


By MARTIN HALL 


It has been said here before that disarmament is the key to 
ce. I agree with the statement. But I believe also that 
sident Eisenhower's statement in one of his recent talks -points’ 
the essence of the problem of peace when he said that the 
atest obstacle for peace is the lack of trust among the great 
vers on both sides of the so-called iron curtain. ‘We will have 
find ways to replace the tremendous amount of distrust and 
gicion which has been built up in ten years of .the cold war 
a mutual attitude of trust before we can hope realistically for 
agreement on international disarmament. 


A few weeks ago the United Nations celebrated in San Fran- 
‘0 the 10th anniversary of its birth. But this is also the 10th 
iversary of the cold war and this fact might help us intel- 
mtly assess the chances for peace now. Much has happened in 
se last ten years. At the end of the World War the United 
tes stood at the highest point of its prestige all over the 
tld. Franklin Roosevelt, the main architect of the United Na- 
as, though he did not live to see its actual birth, had patiently 
‘ with unshakable faith built the spirit of One World on 
ich he based his post-war vision, which his successors did so 
ch in so short a time to destroy. Under F. D. R.’s leadership 
century-old suspicion of Russia in regard to the West had 
dually been replaced by a spirit of cooperation. Our own 
eration with the Soviet Union in the common fight against 
rism had just begun to develop a feeling of friendship for 
West in a country that had plenty of reasons to distrust the 
‘st from where through all its recent history time and again 
ssian soil has been invaded by military force, the last time 
2n England, France and the United States joined in 1918 in a 
le effort to overthrow the new Soviet regime and to re- 
rate the hated power of the Czar. When Roosevelt died he 
; honored as no foreigner had ever been honored in Russia 
an order of the Soviets for official state mourning for the 
th of the American President. Surely, we are a long way 
m that event. What has brought us to where we are today? 
A short review of the cold war might be helpful for our 
lerstanding. It started at the very birth of the United Nations 


2n the United States broke a previous promise given to Rus- | 


and suddenly insisted on the admission of fascist Argentina 
she U. N. That move alone, dictated as it was by purely self- 
‘interests to continue our domination of the American hemi- 
ere, must have shocked Russia deeply. It was followed by 
sudden cancellation of lend-lease to Russia without warning 
y a short time after Germany’s defeat, at a time when Russia 
; still bleeding from the wounds of a war in which she suf- 
sd greater losses in life and property than any other bellig- 
at, while the United States, saved from Nazi invasion by the 


alternative, but to retaliate by pulling tighter the strings be- 
tween herself and the Eastem European countries which the 
Red Army had liberated from Nazi occupation and where now 
she was setting up governments friendly to Russia as a protec- 
tive wall against the suddenly again hostile West. 


Soon the differences over the treatment of defeated Germany 
came out in the open. Eisenhower's original directives for de- 
nazification, decartellization and demilitarization on the basis 
of the Potsdam agreement, were more and more openly disre- 
garded and distorted into their opposite. Afraid of Russia’s in- 
creased prestige in Eastern Europe and in the Balkans, we be- 
came more and more willing to “let bygones be bygones” and 
started to woo the German enemy of yesterday as an ally of 
tomorrow against the East. 


The North Atlantic Alliance was born, the Truman Doctrine 
put into effect in Greece and Turkey in order to “contain com- 
munism. ~When~the Ghinese~ Revolution won— its final victory, 
American policy became more and more belligerent in Asia too. 
We had deliberately by-passed the United Nations in the organ- 
ization of NATO, but when a civil war broke out in Korea we 
used the U. N. with equal deliberation to rubberstamp our uni- 
lateral military intervention on the side of Synghman Rhee. 


While we were able to get “moral support,” most of the actual 
fighting had to be done by our own troops. When MacArthur 
tried to enlarge the conflict into full-fledged war with China 
we found out that for the first time since the world war our 
allies refused to go along, and had to give it up. 

The A Bomb used in the last weeks of the war against 
Japan meant as a warning to Russia, started the atomic armament 
race which now in 1955 seems to have reached an international 
stalemate, just as the Korean war finally ended in a stalemate 
which we had no choice but to accept as a fact. 

The fear of an all-out nuclear war, more than anything 
else, has given the world a last chance to stop and think before 
committing suicide. One of the fruits of this fear has been the 
emergence of a new force in world politics, neutralism. At first 
equally suspected and attacked by America and by Russia, it 
was after a while recognized by the socialist part of the world 
as a power to be reckoned with and, more than that, as a potential 
aid in the fight for peace. Our own Government still seems to be 
more inclined to stick to the old oversimplified concept of a 
black and white world in which there is no room for neutrals. 
Less flexible than Russia and Red China, we have yet to learn 
that our disdain for neutralism is costing us what remains of 
reliable allies for America in the world. 

Whatever the reasons are for Russia’s new flexibility, it pays 
off handsomely for her. Already Norway and Denmark discuss 


the desirability of leaving NATO and joining again with Sweden 
a 


“ifices o 
ier than ever before. Lend-lease was continued for England, 
nce and our other Western European allies a long time after 
t. For Russia it was abruptly and without warning cut off. 
- other allies received large loans for the purpose of recon- 
ction of their shattered economies. Russia’s modest applica- 
| for a loan was never answered, even when after six months 
State Department which had persistenly denied that Russia 
ever asked for such a loan was finally forced to state that 
ad been “mislaid” in its files! 3 
Then came the Marshall Plan. The American people in the 
» spirit of their traditional generosity greeted the plan warmly. 
en Russia and the Eastern European countries refused to be- 
1¢ a part of it, many thought this was a big mistake and 
even offended by their refusal. Perhaps it was a mistake on 
sia’s part. But by then the Russian leaders had already rea- 
to believe that their original suspicions of us had been 
. When we started using the Marshall Plan more and 
as a political weapon to make the recipients of Marshall 
d more and more dependent on us tire as, well as 
ally, Russia felt even more justified in having rejected 


St 


g political strings attached to it. Russia saw no s 


ussia and her other allies, emerged stronger and ~ 
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in the traditional neutr. : 
her freedom at the price of neutrality, and in Germany, East and 
West, the attractiveness of a similar solution for German unifica- 
tion over and against rearmament and integration in the NATO of 
West Germany is steadily increasing. Tito will stay neutral, 
Italy may follow soon. It would mean the end of our postwar 
European policy and the eventual loss of our bases on foreign soil. 
The Bandung Conference, at which more people were rep- 
resented than are in the United Nations which under our pres- 
sure still excludes China’s 600 million people, was of historic 
importance. To coordinate the anti-colonial forces of Asia and) 
Africa on a program of national independence and to do so in 
the face of the deep differences in the political and economic 
structure of the nations attending, to come out with a unanimously 
adopted program for full universality of the United Nations, for 
a ban on nuclear weapons and general disarmament, was all the 
more remarkable, as the attempts by three pro-Western dele- 
gations to provoke Red China into a heated debate which would 


have wrecked the conference, were frustrated by an almost. 


Christian-like attitude of patience and good will on the part 
of China’s Chou-En-Lai. ou 
The worldwide cry for peace, echoed at the San Francisco 


<a . 


U. N. meeting has forced the leaders of the great powers to 
agree to the top level talks to be held this month in Geneva. 
No country has resisted this worldwide demand longer than 
America. But we are not living on the moon, but on this planet 
which will either have peace and life, or will be utterly de- 
stroyed if peace fails. President Eisenhower, who only last year 
twice by his personal decision to override the recommendations 
of the Pentagon and the State Department to intervene in Indo- 
china and to start a blockade against China, has prevented World 
War III is, perhaps, the only political leader in America today 
who because of his personal prestige can do what a Harry 
Truman would have been impeached for, make the necessary 
concessions to end the cold war. The ignominious defeat of 
Senator McCarthy’s resolution to bind his hands in Geneva, has 
made it possible for him to fulfill the hopes for peace of the 
American people as well as those of the whole world. His 
Secretary of State, Foster Dulles, obviously does not agree 
with the President. His advisers are divided in what we should 
do. This is the time to let him know that the people will not 
allow him or anybody else in Geneva to doom the conference to 
failure. 

There is a new wind blowing. It is blowing even here in our 
own country. I don’t believe, as some do, that it is due yet to a 
true religious revival. Religion has become fashionable again, 
it is true. We carry God on our money, our postal stamps. Even 
the juke boxes play “religious” tunes, such as “Have you talked 
to the Man Upstairs?” Film idols like Jane Russell assure us 
that God, if you get to know Him, “is really a living doll.” 
The Cabinet in Washington has a Monday morning prayer meet- 
ing every week, presided over by the chief executive, who only 
weeks after he was elected, felt it wise to get baptized and from 
then on has been duly reported Sunday after Sunday worshiping 
at one or the other church. A Billy Graham even converts Con- 
gressmen on the steps of the Capitol. Still I do not feel that 
this type of “religious revival” has much to do with a really 
Christian attitude on the part of our government and nation. 
I was shocked to read when Washington announced the dis- 
covery of the Salk vaccine, that we would share this new dis- 
covery to save untold human lives only with those governments 
with which we have diplomatic relations. I can understand the 
feelings of the Secretary of the Methodist Church of England 
who not so long ago in a sermon expressed his revulsion to see 
time after time “the signature of God being forged” under a 
policy statement by Secretary of State Foster Dulles. 

But there is a new ethical and in the deepest sense religious 
fervor taking hold of Man’s soul these days, everywhere in the 
world. The hunger for social justice, the thirst for freedom, the 
love of mankind, the horror of death and mass-destruction and 
a true reverence for life, those are the forces that have brought 
us together here, to build the Kingdom of God here on earth. 
Those are the forces that move history today. The night has 


been long and dark, but the dawn is not far... 
* Resume, address at MFSA Tahoe meeting, July 9, 1955. 


“THE PROFESSIONAL INFORMER” 


(We reprint here part of a N. Y. Times editorial of Feb. 
5 with the above title. For further light on the whole unseemly 
informer—more accurately, misinformer—business, we suggest 
reading of Harvey Matusow’s detailed, documented recantations: 
False Witness, $1.25, Cameron & Kahn Publishers, 100 W. 23rd 
St., N. Y. City 11. The publishers offer a free copy to the first 
50 Methodist ministers who read this and write for a copy.) 


“The shabby business of the paid professional informer, which 
has reached new dimensions under governmental encouragement 
during the past few years, has been given a blow by one of the 
well-known practitioners of the art who now says he has been 
lying all along. . y 
_ “Harvey Matusow, a former Communist and frequent wit- 
ness in cases involving charges of communism, states that he 
deliberately gave false testimony on various occasions, includ- 
ing the 1952 trial of thirteen Communist leaders, the Senate hear- 
ings on Owen Lattimore, one of the McCarthy inquiries and 


the trial last year of a Texas labor leader accused of filing a 
- false non-Communist affidavit. ee 


“It is essential in the interests of elementary fairness 
the effect of Matusow’s worthless testimony be erased from eve; 
case in which he was seriously involved. : 

“Matusow’s recantation, or whatever it is, does some nist 
else as well. It affords a new warning against the unquestionix P 
acceptance by political and judicial authorities alike of 

| 


accusatory statements of the professional informer . | 
Matusow case ought to spur the Department of Justice to ajp 


in defense of its own integrity.” 

(Editor’s Note: Federal Judge Edward J. Dimock granted a new 
to second-string Communist leaders Alexander Trachtenberg and Geo 
Chamey, “convicted on the perjured testimony of Harvey M. Matusow 
N. Y. Times, 4-23-55. Both men were in jail and have been released 
consequence.) 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Continued from Page 26 

If finally.a clear pocket-philosophy is required to justify thy 

claim that the State must be transformed by the Church, it cag 
be found in the fact that the Church is required by the Gosp 

to make an exactly opposite approach to the human Communi 

than that adopted by the State. 


For consider—the approach of the unregenerate soul to othe 
is always from self to the particular other or group of othe 
whereas by her faith the Church, like the Christian believe 
approaches another=or others not from the self but from 
Universal—from God. 

The unbelieving or non-religious individual approaches f 
fellows only upon lines of natural instinct. He has a preferen 
for his family therefore, not only before but even to the é 
clusion of any larger human group. The basis of this is d 
tinctly self-referring. Because of that there will be added 
Class-interest and wider ones follow on the same basis. D 
wonder it is difficult to break the frontier of nationhood ar 
become a universal lover of Man. 4 

But, on the contrary, it is in God that the faith of the Chi 
tian is rooted and grounded and with God that he begin 
Therefore he moves to his fellow, or his family, or his set, or h 
nation and state, from God carrying always the onus of relati 
his approach to the claim of the Universal, namely of God. 


This can be disputed only if the Universal Love and Inte 
of God in all men whatsoever, is disputed. E 

The curious fact is that even those who are disposed so. 
dispute the Universality of the Divine reference entirely s 
render to it in the case of Marriage. A Christian man must | 
proach his wife, or a wife her husband, only in and thr 
God, a process that becomes valid only on the basis of 
Divine Universality of interest and love. But marriage is so 
a relationship that from it arise clans and tribes and nations 
civilization. If our argument is conceded at that point, it. 
be agreed everywhere else. 

Hence we conclude—if God must rule between the Ch 
and his neighbor, then He must rule between the Christian 
his home, his business, his municipality, his nation—state 
total world. There is no room for compromise here—the Ch 
—the society of the believers—must extend her grace communal 
till “the kingdoms of this world become the Kingdom of oF 
God, and of His Christ.” This is the only tolerable doctrine 
Church and State. = 4 


all, Rev. Claren 
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